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Like his successors, he used " Gothic " as a decoration on ckssical
forms, much as the builders of the previous century used classical
decoration on essentially Gothic designs (this was the conception
of " Gothic " prevalent throughout the English Renaissance). It is
thus of no vital importance, but is interesting as a dilettante excur-
' sion into the realms of romanticism, and at least has the merit of
avoiding the false antique.

During Wren's lifetime classical design became firmly established,
and was adopted almost everywhere, not only by architects but
also by working masons and carpenters, whose skill became well
known even on the Continent. Such mongrel works as the Beaufort
Dower House, Monmouth (1675) were becoming unusual, though,
as we shall see, the Elizabethan tradition did linger in parts well
into the next century.

Development was encouraged by the great expansion of the
towns which took place during the late seventeenth and early
eighteenth centuries. Better roads, a growing merchant class, and
above all increased security meant rapidly spreading suburbs. The
old towns were being both extended and rebuilt, or at least re-faced.
The capricious designs of the previous century no longer found
favour, and where rebuilding proved too expensive, old premises
were often hidden behind a new classical fagade, thus removing
many of the worst vulgarities of the immature Renaissance. This
transformation of style was helped by a series of disastrous fires
which destroyed many an old and insanitary town, and emphasized
the need for less inflammable structures. The great fires of London
(1666), Warwick (1694) and Blandford in Dorset (1677, 1713 and
1731) may be instanced, while the speculator was also in evidence,
chief among his ranks being Dr. Nicholas Barbon, son of the
Parliamentarian Praise God Barebones. Mediaeval towns, except
where a Roman settlement had given some regularity, showed little
signs of town planning. The church, manor-house, and village
green or market-place left their impress, but only now did any
attempt at regular planning occur, and even that was sporadic and
largely confined to London, Bath and other important centres.
The ancient tradition of planning which has left its mark in Holland,
Sweden and Germany has, in fact, hardly touched our own towns
until very modern times.

There is little space to mention other Restoration designers, of
whom too little is known. William Talman, who proved a bitter
enemy of Wren, designed a number of correct, and sometimes
impressive, buildings, of which the most important was Qhatsworth,
Derbyshire (1687-1700). In the provinces, Henry BelLdesigned the
Custom House (1681) (97) and Duke's Head Inn (r. 1685) at
King's Lynn, and there were evidently a number of other able local
designers living at the end of the century. Wren's assistant,